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From the Knickerbocker. 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


A SKETCH. 


BY THE AUTROR OF “JACK MARLINSPIKE'S YAN,’ ‘TIE EsS~ | 3 
ces at the same moment, and every one Strain- | 


CAPE,’ ETC. 


The sun was setting in a sea of clouds, while | 
his yellow beams glared forth through their) 


many embrasures like the rays of some migh- 
sed it. 


er scuds were seen hurrying wildly across the 
heavens. 


came fresher and colder across the agitated ex- 
panse. Sutillthe gallant ship continued to move 
along under her top-gallantcanvass,and it was 
not until every thing indicated a heavy and 
instant blow, that the veteran skipper conclu- 
ded to take another reef in the top-sails. 
There was one fair being on board the ship 
who had never before beheld the elements in so 
terrible a convulsion. 


her father, she stood upon the quarier deck, lis- | 


tening with awe to the roaring of the wind, as 
it howled through the eordage, and the thun- 
ders of the deep, as each wave rolled over its 
precursor. 
overcharged cloud would light up the scene 
with terrible splendor; and it wasthen that all 
the fearful magnificence of the tempest became 
apparent ; and the fair girl would tremble with 
affright, asshe saw each giant wave above her 
threatening to all certain destruction in its de- 
seent. 

“We are now off the Cape of Good Hope,” 
said the father, ‘‘and itis in these latitudes that 
one of our unhappy ancestors is doomed to 
eruise until the last day.” 

The daughter shuddered at the recollection 


of her mysterious relative, and only grasped | 


her pareut’s arm in reply. 

All this while the Great Frederick had been 
before the wind, dashing onward at a tremen- 
a te. The commander himself was at 
the el, watching each coming wave with 
anxiety, and disposing the rudder to receive its 
shock without prejudice to the huge fabric 
it guided. The braces were kept manned fore 
and aft, so that in case the ship broached to,she 
might be restored to her former course with 
the necessary promptitude. The pumps, too, 
were rigged, the hatches battoned down, and 
in short, every precaution was taken which the 
safety of the shiprequired. At length the gale 
increased to a perfect hurricane, and the com- 
mander determined to bring the ship by the 
wind, as he was fearful of her being brought 
by the lee, which would have been her instant 
destruction. This delicate manceuyre was 
successfully performed, and the Great Frede- 
rick was now placed with her huge bows to- 
ward the direction of the wind amd sea in coin- 
parative security for the remainder of the night. 


Huge masses of heavier and darker | 
vapors were piling up to windward, and light- | 
The sea grew blacker and dashed | 

/sea, and her bowsprit had a more than ordina- | 


against the firm sides of the Great Frederick | ; 
ry steeve; but what most added tothe surprise 


with a deep, hollow hoarseness, andthe breeze | 


Leaning on the arm of | 


At times a vivid fiash from some | 


| One of those long continued gleams of light- 


‘ning, that seems to make every thing as bril- | 


| liant as itself, flashed over the heavens and dis- 
‘covered to the startled crew another and a 

heavier ship to windward, and close aboard.— 
| ‘The information was conveyed by twenty voi- 


ed his vision to observe more closely the form 
Four or five successive flash- 
ies showed her to be a heavy Dutch East India- 


| of the stranger. 


| top-mast, stay-sail and mizen. It was observ- 


;ancient order of naval architecture. Her 


' stern rose unusually high from the level of the 


of those on beard the Great Frederick, was, 


| ger, and row in the direction of their own ship, 
although the sea was running with a fearful- 
ness that threatened instant destruction to those 
who, in so frail a thing, should attempt to cross 
its surface. Every moment was looked for as 
productive of death to those in the boat ; but 
j the little vessel rose and fell with safety, and in 


'a few moments was seen pulling up under the 
quarter of the Frederick. Not a word had 
been spoken on board of the latter, so intense 
was the astonishment and anxiety of every 
one; but now the commander gave the order, 
‘A line there for’ard forthe boat!’ and twenty 
| dark formsmovedtoobey. The ready cordage 
| was cast and caught, and a tall form sprang 
| from the stern-sheets of the boat, and ascended 
‘the gangway. ‘Ihe stranger on gaining the 


| deck, paused for a mement, and by the light of | 
| the side-lanterns, it was observed that he was | 


| attired in a costiume as antique as the construc- 
;} tion of the ship to which he belonged. His 
features were observed to be dark and stern,al- 
‘though but imperfectly seen, as he wore a 
i slouched hat. 

| “Where are you bound 2?” asked he, in a deep 
| and hollow voice. 

“To Amsterdam,” answered the commander 
of the Great Frederick. 

“Will you do me the favor to deliver this 
packet at Amsterdam ?” 

The captain reptied in the affirmative ; and 
| taking the preZered bundle invited the stranger 
| below. 

If there was any thing appalling in the fea- 
tures of the stranger, as seen by the dim and 
transient glare of the lanterns on deck, it was 
rendered doubly so by his removing his hat, 
and exposing them to the glare of the cabin- 
lamp. Hiseyes were black and glowing, though 
sunken far in his head, and his face was of a 
bluish tinge ; his whole conntenance was su- 
pernatural, and each feature betrayed excess of 
sorrow and fatigue. The father started back 
aghast, and the daughter shrieked in terror.— 
The commander of the Great Frederick, too, 
retreated apace, and looked alternately from the 
} stranger to the packet, which he still held, ex- 
| claimed in a voice of horror : 


i 








; | m: > *main-top-saul, close reefed,fore- | 
ty conflagration through the walls thet enclo-| man, under her main-top-sail, close reefed,fore- | 


able, too, that her construction was of a more | 


seeing a boat push from the side of the stran- | 


| “?Tis Vanderdecken, and we are lost !” 

The mysterious visitant spake not a word, 
but uttering a deep sigh, lifted the fainting 
'maiden, and gazed long and earnestly in ber 
‘face. At length he spake, in a voice soft yet 
| sepulchral : 

“That face,” said he, “was just like her's 
| when Tleftherlong, long ago. That dark bair 
| her very tresses. And those blue eyes, by 

my soul were hers.” 

The stranger paused a moment as if retra- 
| cing the records of memory ; at length sha- 
king his head as if he had been disappointed 
in thesearch he asked the terrified maiden her 
name. She replied, and theimysterious inquis- 
itor started as if a thunder-bolt had fallen at 
his fect. A sofier expression care over his 
brow—and gazing earnestly at her features, he 
seemed to read with avidity each line of her 
countenunce. Long and anxiously he gazed ; 
,and at length, stooping down he said: “Ellen, 
Iam your ancestor, and have one favor--one 
blessing to ask of you. I amdoomed toa hor- 
rible destiny, but you may save me.” 

“What can I do?” asked the terrified girl. 

The stranger was about to reply, but a fierce 
| growl of thunder rolled across the heavens.— 
| Again he essayed to speak, but the same fear- 
| ful warning interrupted him. He wrung his 
| hands fora moment in agony, and listening 
| until the last reverberation had died away,tur- 
ned once more to address the shrinking maid- 
/en; but now, crash after crash of heavy thun- 
‘der broke above their heads, flashes of blue 
lightning sported along the skies, and the 
wind howled with tenfold violence through the 
cordage. 

“fcome! I come!” shrieked the stranger: 
and turning a last look of melancholy fondness 
‘toward the lovely being before him, he seized 
| the packet which he hadgiven to the comman- 
| der of the Great Frederick, and rushing up the 
| ladder, threw himself into his boat, and was a 

moment after seen rising and sinking with the 
! motion of the billows. 
| Suddenly the sea went down--the rain cea- 
| sed--the wind abated--the clouds broke up in 


| the heavens, and the elements were again at 
R.B. © 
| 


peace, 








TAMING A LIUSBAND. 
BY AN OLD BACHELOR. 
Caps of steel and atrong built walls 
Are proof against swords andcanoon baila, 
Hut what is there by sea or Jani, 
That can a wayward woman stend, 








Abide you yet, and abide you yet, 

You litle know wha’! betide you yet— 

The marriage noose will inake you fret, 

And a way ward wile will tame you yet. 

Pleasant, is'nt it?—It is common enough, 

however, for all that. Nature often makes 
creat mistakes, and misplacesspirit shockingly. 
How frequently do we find the timid, retiring, 
yielding spirit of a woman in the form of @ 
mau— giving place at onee, as if like womaD, 
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“born to be contro}!«:!.”. The whiskers of an- 
ger, and the proportions of a Hercules, in in- | 
numerable instances, cover a heart with no- 
more boldness, or energy in its pulsations, than. 
the little, palpitating affair, which is placed in | 
the bosom of a bashful maid of fifteen ; while | 
many a lady fair—before marriage all softness 
and graceful humility—bears within her breast | 
the undeveloped fire and indomitable resolution 
of an Alexander, a Napoleon or a Casar.— 
That soul, which, had she been a man, would 
have qualified her fora military conqueror, or 
@ great thief-catching police officer, by being 
in a female frame renders her a Xantippe—a 
Napoleon of the fireside, and pense her hus- 
band, like a vanquished King—a prisoner, a 
spiritless eaptive in his own chimney corner.— 
The whole race of grey mares, and theirname 
is legion, according to our theory, became so 
byaccident. They did not get their own souls 
—they have the souls of men: While the 
same number of men are seattered through the 
world-—-the hen-pecked genus, with souls of 
feminine would. 

So is it with Mr. and Mrs. Fitzgig. They 
are a pattern pair, and exemplify our notion on 
the subject to anicety. Mr. Fitzgig thought 
himself quite a mode! of a man before he was 
unlucky enough to get married--a great mis- 
take. He dreamed that he was chockfull of 
valor, and fit to }ead squadrons to the field--at | 
the sound of drums and trumpets (especially 
on the fourth of July, after he had swallowed a 
brace or two of juleps) he pricked up hischin, 
stuck out his breast, straightened his backbone, 
and believed himself just the boy to head a for- 
lorn hope in storming a fortress—a great mis- 
take. But worst of all, he made a Mrs. Filz- 
gig of Miss Seraphina Serena Pump, taking 
her for a feminine woman, when the “lurking | 
devil in her eye” might have told him she was 
@ masculine woman--the greatest mistake of 
the whole troop of blunders. As to the last, 
however, Fitzgig wasalittletoblame. He had 
seen manifestations of Miss Seraphina Serena 
Pump’s energies; for he was present when she 
took a cat by the tail that had scratched her, 
whirled it two or three three times round her 
head, and slung it, whizzing and crashing 
through the window into the street; and again 





he saw her bung her father’s eye with an egg |’ 


at breakfast, because he would not promise to 
buy her a new bonnet, with other little affairs 
of the sort: but Fitzgig, like ourselves, in our 
“‘sa ad days” as Coleridge calls the time, when 
we fall in love with bright eyes and such mat- 
ters, liked the lady none the worse for a little 
sprinkling of the “old un” in her composition. 
He believed that she loved the harder for it,and 
he was satisfied that his own sway could curb 
all its improper manifestations. Alas for Fitz- 
gig! alas for most men who venture, under the 
same impression upon the same experiment.— 
Fiery ladies may be beautiful—so may a kick- 
ing pony—but tame them if you can. 

Fitzgig in two weeks was metamorphosed | 
into only “my husband.” He struggled hard; | 
but who can resist his fate? Mrs. Fitzgig so 
‘chastised him with the valor of her tongue” 
and of her deeds, that his valor was speedily 
returned non est inventus. 

“Pm going out of town a fishing to-morrow, 
vt dear,” said Fitzgig as he buckled his stock 

i ore the glass,early one morning ; “but I’ll be 
aek, my darling, soon the next day.” 








_ mals. 


“No you won’t my love, ” shrieked Mrs. Fitz- 

gig, as she sat bojt upright in the bed: “I see 
how it is—tired of your poor wife already ; 
yes—tired! Isay tired!” 

So Mrs. Fitzgig sprang out of her nest,lifted 
up a pitcher of water and smacked it all to pie- 
ces on the floor. 

Fitz felt considerably dished ; buteyeing the 
pitcher and the streaming water, he repeated 
in tremulous tones, ‘I’m goinga fishing ! 

The basin followed the pitecher—Mrs. Fitz 
seized the Jooking-glass and ejaculated with 
a significant glance, “going a fishing!” 

What could Fitz do? He wascornered, as 
they say, in the neighborhood of the Star and 
Bank Alley. So he knuckled down close.— 
The war was unexpected and he had not cal- 
culated the cost. 

“No I believe [ ain’t goinga fishing !” Mrs. 
Fitz saw that she had made an impression.— 
Her military genus whispered to her to follow 
itup. It isnot enough to rout a foe ; the true 
principle is to demolish him—to use him com- 
pletely up. 

“Ah, you only say that to deceive your poor 
neglected wife—there’s some mistress—that’s 
the fish—and you want to sneak off.” 

Now,Fitz looked conscience-stricken. Like 
all cowards, he did intend to sneak off, and his 
face betrayed him. 

“You are going a fishing, Mr. Fitz,” said 
she, and crash went the mirror against the 
wall, 

Mrs. Fi'z commenced dressing with extraor- 
dinary despatch ; tore the things, upset the ta- 
ble, whirled the lamp ata picture of the de- 
lights of wedded love, which graced the wall, 
and with unwashed face,slammed the door and 
marched down stairs, repeating the word “‘fish- 
ing,” as she passed. What happened below, 
we know not, but the “little nigger” was soon 
heard yelling, and there was a (terrible tarmoil 
inthe kitchen. It wasclear that Mrs. Fitz 
was cooking a pretty “‘kettle of fish,” so that 
her dear Theophilus need not have the trouble 
of going a fishing. 

Fitz sat on the side of the bed for an hour, 
like Marius on theruins of Carthgae while the 
storm raged below. At length he sneaked 
down. 

“Good morning Mr. Fit 
ing Mr. Fitzgig.” 

‘‘No, dearest Seraphina Serena, I ain’t going 
a fishing ; I want my breakfast.” 

“No breakfast here, Mr. Fiizgig, a plot a- 
gainst me Mr. Fitzgig. Sally and Thomas— 
all gone—yone a fishing, Mr. Fitzgig. I you 
want breakfast, get it yourself.” 

The battle was over—Fitz, previously bro- 
ken by the breakage of the brittle ware up 
stairs, had little spirits left ; but to take away 
his breakfas:—to punish in the bread-basket-- 
was attacking him in the tenderest part. He 
sued for forgiveness, and, afier two hours so- 
licitation, the fiery fair granted him a pardon, 
and suffered him to kisf her unwashed cheeks. 

Fitz was thus changed at orice into “only my 
husband”--the humblest of all humble ani- 
He fetches and carries, goes errands, 
lugs band-boxes and bundles; takes up the yel- 
ling little Fitzgigs at night when they squall 
and walks with them up and down the room 
for hours, whether the weather be warm or cold, 
which is the leading duty of “only my hus- 
band”--and makes himself particularly searce 


agig—going a fish- 





when any of his w ife’s grand friends come to 
see her. He is in fact, scarcely in a presenta- 
ble condition; for Mrs. Fitz reqires too much 
money herself, to allow him to spend any for 
clothes. He does, however, get a levy a week 
for the purchase of long nines, but very little 
more. Although he smirks and looks dutiful 
now, whenever his wife is by,at first he ventu- 
red, once or twice, to grumble and look sulky. 
These symptoms of insubordination, however, 
were soon quelled. Mrs. F. gave a signihcant 
“cut with her eye,” raised a piece of fragile 
furniture in her hand, and whispered in a stern 
voice, ‘Do you want to go a fishing, Mr. Fitz- 
gig 9” 





THE HUMAN STATURE. 


Individuals of very remarkable height have 
frequently existed ; and among them the fol- 
lowing examples, which we believe to be well 
authenticated, may be adduced : 


Ft. In. 
Duke Jobn Frederic, of Brunswick, 
Hanover, mvasured 8 6 
One of the king of Prussia’s guards 8 6 
Gilly, a swede, (exhibited asashow) 8 0 
Reichardtof Frielberg near Frankfort 8 3 
Martin Salmeron, a Mexican, 7 3t 
An Irishman, (skeleton in the London 
College) 8 4 
A Danish female named La Pierre 7 0 


But while we call to recollection these and 
other gigantic personages, we may also remem- 
ber, that a remarkable diminution of stature is 
likewise frequently observable. 

Bebe, King of Poland, measured only 33 in- 
ches (French) 

Bonolaski, a Polish nobleman (skilled in many 
languages) 28 inches (French.) 

Sioberin, a female in Nuremberg, 3 feet. 








NEWSPAPER BEADERS, 


Shenstone the poet, divides the readers of a 
newspaper into the following classes :--“The 
ill natured man looks into the list of bank- 
rupts ; the tradesman to the price of bread; the 
stockjobber, to the lie of the day; the old maid 
to marriages ; the prodigal son to deaths; the 
monopolists to the hopes of a wet harvest; and 
the boarding-school misses to every thing that 
relates to Gretna Green!” “Noman is ever 
satisfied,” says Bishop Horne, “with another 


man’s reading a newspaper to him; but the 


e 


moment it is laid down,he takes it up 
it over again.’ 








SPEED OF STEAMERS. 

Ihave myself proved by experiments on ea- 
nals, that when the speed of the boat is increa- 
sed beyond a certain limit, its draught of wa- 
ter is rapidly diminished ; and in the case of 
a Jarge steam raft constructed on the Hudson 
river, it was found that when the speed was rai- 
sed to 20 milesan hour, the dranght of water 
was diminished to 7 inches. Ihave therefore 
no doubt that the increased speed of steamers 
is attended with a like effect; that, in fact,they 
rise out of the water, so that, although the re- 
sistance is increased by reason of their inere- 
son of their increased speed, it is diminished 
in a still greater proportion by reason of their 
diminished immersion. 

{V_ardner on the Steam Engine. 
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LADIES’? DEPARTMEET. 








From Latrobe’s Travels. 
WOMEN OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Foreigners have affirmed that the women o 
the United States were of a superior race to 
the men, both in person, style of thought, and 
expression—I donot know if brother Jonathan 





would be gallant enough to smile ata sober 
compliment paid at his own expense to his wife 


er sister ; but it is, I believe nevertheless true. | 


There isa great charm about the females of 
good education ; and they are justly celebrated 
for the solidity of those qualities which render 
them good wives and mothers, as well as such 
as catch the attention and command the respect 
of the stranger. Alas! that so many of the 
fair floweis of the West, may be compared to 
the beautiful ephemera of their country,which 
are born and glitter for a day, dying, as it 
might‘seem, before their time ; sinking to the 
grave just as life reaches its season of greatest 
enjoyment. The number of lovely girls that 

gather together and crowd the gav winter sa- | 
loons, or deck the summer fetes, is nu less sur- 
prising than the proportion that die before their 
prime, whether from the effects of a climate 
subject to the most sudden extremes, or an in- 
appropriate style of dress, or both combined, it 
is difficult to determine. Again it has been 
said, and repeated, that the females are not re- 
spected as they oughtto be in the United States. 
This, I believe, is founded in error. Still, I 
should be willing to allow that they are not 
appreciated as they should be, so far as/ 
their influence on society is not as much felt | 
as it ought to be. It is contended that female 
education is as carefully tended in America as 
in Europe ; if so, they are hardly allowed to 
snake the same use ef it, as, from the time that 
either a lady marries or is supposed to be past 
the age of marriage, which is tolerably early, 
she either vanishes altogether from the circle 
ot society, or is thrown into the back ground. 








‘Well,’ ye may say, ‘I suppose the mother is 
better at home caring for her children.” No— 
her children are launched out inconceivably 
early into the world, and if she will be with 
them she mtst follow them. And here I may 
mention one broad line of distinction between 
European and American society. In the for- 





mer the prevailing tone is taken from the mid- 
dle aged ladies, out of their teens, with mature 
judgement and that graceand polish which ad- 





dedwears give, though it may impair beauty, | 
due sprightliness, give the tone of so- | 
ciety. Butin America—the paradise of youth 
unshackled by those forms and precautions , 
which the corruptions of European society ren- 
der indispensable, the land of confidence in the 
young—the tone of social assemblages is alJ- 
most altogether under the control of the young. 
The married and unmarriageable look on and 
listen, butthey hardly partake—far less dictate ; 
and one thing which immediately indicates a 
foreigner is, that he pays attention to them. 

I have been really astonished to see how the 
belle of last spring,then followed by all—spark- 
ling like the fire-fly flitting over her hair— 
whose form was in every eye—whose words 
sounded sweet in every one’s ear, would the 
next season be handed quietly into her seat a- 
mong the sedative ladies of the back row, and 
hardly have occasion to open her lipsduring 4 | 






| 





whole evening’s entertainment. It is true, she 
had married in the interval—yet there she was 
with a mind more matured, with beauty unim- 
paired, and added interest. 

Delighted as the buoyant scene of youthful 
gayety, enjoyment and excitement is, all but 
the young become tired of bandinage after a 
while, and then there is nothing to supply its 
place. 

The youth of both sexes are introduced into 
society too soon, and become too prominent on 
the theatre of life. ‘The one sex starts up at 
once from children to puny men, and the other 
becomes surrounded at far too early an age 
with the cares of American family life, which, 
owing to the difficulties in obtaining confiden- 
tial, trust-worthy, and really attached servants, 
are unusually great. But no more of this—I 
am getting out of my prevince. 








WIVES AND HUSBANDS. 


Lady Lorimer was a bad troublesome wife, 
on the plea of being a most devoted one ; but 
in fact because she had a mind miserably reg- 
ulated. She pronounced her plan of “mana- 
ging a husband” the best plan in the world ; 
not having either candor enough or sense to 
see that she succeeded in carrying her point,or 
as she termed it, “‘managing her husband,” not 
because the poor man liked the rod he kissed,but 
simply because he did like peace and quiet.— 
But beware,ye Lady Lorimors! those lovers of 
peace and quiet, these managed husbands, are 
the very men to abuse liberty if once they get 
it. I would rather trust the man who roves 
where he will, and when he will, fearless alike 
of his wife and her frowns, than one of those 
cooped up men, who, like the canary bird, if 
once its cage door is opened, flies off in the full 
enjoyment and in the full abuse of liberty of 
which he has been so long deprived. A man 
is a tyrant from his birth; he tyrannizes over 
his nurse, his sister, his younger playmates, his 
mistress, and evidently over his wife; and 
wise is that woman who submits with good 
grace to what in almost every ease is inevita- 
ble. There are, I believe, very few men who 
may not by a good wife, be made a compara- 
tively good husband, 

The Governess, a Novel. 

Censure and Flatltery.—All censure is profi- 
table ; for if one doos not happen to deserve it 
for one thing in question, it makes one Jook in- 
to one’s self ; but my mind is of such a make, 
that my chief danger lies not in abuse, but in 


| flatttery ; it is the slaver that kills, and not the 


bite. 
(Memoirs of Hannah More. 


Nursery Maxims.—Judicious mothers will 
always keep in mind that they are the first book 
read and the Jast laid aside, in every child’s li- 
brary. Every look, word, and gesture, nay e- 
ven dress makes an impression. 

Remember that children are men in minia- 
ture, and although they are childish,and should 
be allowed to actas children, still, all our deal- 
ings with them should be manly, not morose. 

Be always kind and cheerful in their pres- 
ence; playfal,but never light—communicative 
but never extravagant jn statements, nor vul- 
gar in Janguage nor gestures. 


Before 2 year old, entire submission should } 
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be secured ; this may be ofien won by kind- 
ness, but must sometimes be exacted by the rod, 
though one chastisement | consider enough to 
secure the object. If not, the parent must tax 
himself for the failure, and not the perverse- 
ness of the child. After one conquest, watch- 
fulness, kindness and perseverance will secure 
obedience. 

Never trifle with a child, nor speak beseeeh- 
ingly to it when it is doing an improper thing 
or been watching an opportunity to do so. 

Always follow command with a close and 
careful watch until you see that the child does 
the thing commanded—allowingof no evasion 
nor modifieation, unless the child asked for it, 
and it is expressly granted. , 

Never break 2 promise made to achild, or if 


you do, give your reasons, and if in fault own 


it, and ask pardon if necessary. 

Never trifle with a child’s feelings while un- 
der discipline. 

Children ought never to be governed by fear 
of the rod, or private chastisements, or of dark 
rooms. 

Correcting a child on suspicion or without 
understanding the whole matter, is the way to 
make him hide his fanlts by equivocation or a 
lie—to justify himself—or to disregard you al- 
together because he sees that you do not under- 
stand the case and are in the wrong. 


(Ru ligions Magazine. 
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THE LADIES, 


It is amusing and pleasing to see the young 
ladies, as they pass one another, regard any pe- 
culiarity in the dress which mets their eye.— 
How justly does Milton picture the female 
heart when he represents Eve as mourning o- 
ver the flowers in Paradise, which she was 
destined so soon to leave! Alas! what would 
society be, were it not for the delicate and refi- 
ned taste of these angelic creatures, who com- 
pel the dull and worldly man of business to 
turn his attention occasionally to the sublime 
and beautiful. How great is the influence of 
how vast the power of genteel and unassuming 
woman! Her fetters may indeed be of silk, 
but they are none the less strong. Without 
her genteel and (apparently) child-like influ- 
ence, how sterile would be this world! What 
disinterestedness in her warm and tender heart. 
What forgiveness, spontaneous kindness flow 
from this representative of angels above. If 
there were no other proof of the infinite mer- 
cy of Deity, the gift of Woman alone would 
claim our gratitude. 








WO%.EAN. 


The good government of families leads to 
the comfort of communities and the welfare of 
States. Of every domestic circle woman is 
the centre. Home, that scene of purest and 
dearest joy, home is the empire of woman.— 
There she plans, directs and performs ; the ac- 
knowle source of dignity and felicity — 
where aa virtue is most pure, female 
sense most improved, female deportment most 
cortect, there is most propriety of social man- 
ners. The early years of chiléhood, those 


most precious yearsof lifee ‘Ope ; reason, 
are confined {9 woman’s superintendence. She 


| therefore may be presumed to lay the tounda- 


tion of all the virtue and all the wisdom whieb 


enrich the world. 
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GHEMICAL EMPEARIMENTS. 








For the Pougitkecpsie Casket. 


29; Take a portion of dried sulphate of iron, 
and an equal quantity of nitrate of potass,grind 
them together in a mortar, and put the whole 
into a glass retort. Adapta receiver to the re- 
tort with one or two bgttles, according to the 
plan ot Woulfe’s apparatus, and apply the heat 
of anargand lamp. After some time a gas will 
be disengaged, which will be condensed by the 
cold receiver, forming the true nitrous acid.— 
We have here a corrosive fluid produced from 
the mixture of two mild and solid substances. 


30. Pour a little pure water into a small glass | 


tumbler, and put one or two small pieces of 
phosphuret of lime into it. Ina short time 
flashes of light wil! dart from the surface of 
the water, and terminate in ringlets of smoke, 
which will ascend in regular succession. 

31. Put 30 grainsof phosphorus into a Flor- 
ence flask with three or four ounces of water. 
Place the vessel over a Jamp,and give it a boil- 
ing heat. Balls of fire will soon be seen to is- 


sue from the water, after the manner of an ar-| 


tificial fire-work, attended with most beautiful 
corruscations. An experiment to shew the ex- 
treme inflamability of Phosphorus. 

32. Into an eight ounce retort, pour four 
ounces of pure water, add a little solution of 
pure potass, and give it a boiling heat with a 
lamp. -When- it boils, drop a small piece of 
phosphorus into it, and immerse the beak of 
the retort intoea vessel of.water. Bubbles of 
Phospburetted Hydrogen Gas will issue from 
the retort, rise through the water and talse fire 
the’ moment they come in contact with atmos- 
pheric air. 

33. Fix a small piece of solid phosphorus in 
a quill, and write with it upon paper. If the 
paper be now carried intoa dark room, the 
writing will be beautifully luminous. 

34. Pour alittle phosphuretted ether upon a 
lump of sugar, and drop it into a glass of wa- 
tera little warm. The surface of the water 
‘will soon become luminons ; andif it be mo- 
ved by blowing gently with the mouth, beauti- 

ful and brilliant undulations of itssurface will 

be produced, exhibiting the appearance of a 
liquid combustion. 

35. If any part of the body be rubbed with 
liquid phosphorus, or phosphuretied ether, that 
part, in a dark room, will appear as though it 
were on fire, without producing any danger- 
ous effect, or sensation of heat. 

36. Take about six grains of oxymnriate of 
potass, and three grains of. flour sulphur : rub 
them together in a mortar,and a smart detona- 
ting boise will be produced. Continue to rub 
the mixture hard, and the reports will be fre- 
quently repeated accompanied with vivid flash- 
es of light. If the same mixture be wrapped 
in paper, laid on an anvil and smartly struck 
with a hammer, the report will be as loud as 
what is usually produced by a pistol, 

_ $7. Take ten grains of the oxymuriate of 
potass, and one grain of phosphorus. Treat 
this mixture as in the last experiment, and ve- 
ry .violent detonations will be produced. It is 
advisable never to exceed the quantity of phos- 
phorus peescribed here and in other similar 
experiments. 

38. Take a similar quantity of oxymmuriate 


a potass with three or fonr grains of flour su'- 








phur, and mix the ingredients very well on pa- 
per. If a little of this mixture be taken up on 
the point of a knife and dropped into a wine- 
glass containing some sulphuric acid, a bean- 
tiful column of flame will be perceived, the 
moment the powder eomes in contact with the 
acid. 

39. Pour a little cxymuriate of potass and a 
bit of phosphorus into an ale glass, pour some 
coid water upon them cautiously so as not to 
displace the salt. Now take a small glass tube 
and plunge it into some sulphuric acid; then 
place the thumb upon the upper orifice, and in 
this state withdraw the tube, which must be in- 
stantly immersed in the glass, so that, on remo- 
ving the thumb, the acid may be immediately 
conveyed upon the ingredients. ‘This experi- 
ment is an example of a very singular phenom- 
enon, combustion under water: 

49. Proceed in all respects as in the last ex- 
periment, and. add a morsel of phosphuret of 
lime. Here, besides the former appearance, 
we shall have combustion also on the surface 
of the water. 

41. Prepare q mixture of equal parts of lump 
sugar and oxymuriate of potass ; put a small 
quantity of this mixture upon a slate or atile : 
then dip a piece of sewing thread into a phial 
of sulphuric acid, so as to convey the smallest 
quantity of the acid; with this touch the 
powder, and an immediate burst of flame will 
be the consequence. 

42. Mix withont much friction, ten grains of 
oxymuriate of potass, with one grain of pnos- 
phorus, and drop the mixture into concentrated 
sulpuurie acid. This‘1is an instance of deto- 
nation and flame being produced by the mix- 
ture of a powder with a cold liquid. 

43. Pour boiling waier upon alittle red cab- 
bage sliced, and when cold deeant the clear in- 
fusions. Divide the infusions into three wine- 
glasses. To oneadd a solution of alum, tothe 
second a little solution of potass, and to the 
third a few drops of mnriatic acid. The liq- 
uor in the first glass will assume a purple, the 
second a bright green, and the third a beauti- 
ful crimson. Here is an instance of three dif- 
ferent colors from the same vegetable infusion 
merely by the addition of three colorless fluids. 

44. Prepare a litle tincture of litmus. Its 
color will be a bright blue with a tinge of pur- 
ple. Puta little of itin a pbial, and adda few 
drops of diluted muriatie acid; its coler will 
change toa vivid red. Add a little solutionof 
potass, the red will now disappear,and the blue 
will be restored. By these means the liquor 
may be changed alternately from red to blue, 
and from blue tored,at pleasure. An instance 
of the effects of acids and alkalies in changing 
vegetable colors. 

45. Make an infusion of red reses, violets,or 
mallow flowers; treat it with a solution of pot- 
ass, and it will become green ; the addition of 
diluted muriatie acid will convert it immedi- 
ately tored, This experiment may be an ex- 
cellent test for acids and alkalies. 

46. Add a drop or two of solution of potass 
to tincture of turmerie. This will change its 
original bright yellow color to a dark brown ; 
a little colorless diluted acid will restore it.— 
By the tincture we can detect the most minute 
portion of any alkali in solution. 

47. Into a wine glass of water put a few drops 
of prussiate of potass, and add a little diluted 


solution of sulphate of iron intaanother glass; 


_by pouring these two colorless solutions tageth- 
er, a bright deep blue color will be immediate- 
ly produced, which is the true prussian ble. 

48. Put some prussiate of potass into one 
glass, intoanother a little nitrate of bismuth.— 
On mixing these colorless fluids, a yellow will 
be the produet. 

49. Pour a little prussiate of potass into a 
glass containing a colorless solution of sulphate 
of copper and a reddish brown will be produ- 
eed, being the trae prussiate of copper. 

50. Prepare a phial with pure water and @ 
little tincture of galls ; and another with a weak 
solution of sulphate of iron; then mix these 
transparent colorless fluids together, and they 
will immediately become black. 

51. Pour a little tincture of litmus into a 
wine glass, and into another a diluted sulphate 
of indigo ; pour these two blue fluids together 
and-the mixture will become perfect red. 

52. Drop as much nitrate of copper into wa- 
ter as will form a colorless solution ; then add 
a little ammonia equally colorless, and ‘an in- 
tense blue color will arise from the mixture. 

53. Take water holding carbonate of iron 
in solution, and add diluted prussiate of potass ; 
Prussian blue will be formed by the mix- 
ture, . 

54. Take some of the same water as that u- 
sed in the last experiment; boil it, and now 
add prussiate of potass. In this case no color 
will be produced. =f . 

55. Take some waier impregnated with car- | 
bonic acid, and add to it a little blue tincture 
of litmus. The whole will be changed to a 
red. 
56. Take some of the same carbonated wa- 
water and boil it. Then add a little tincture 
of litmus, and the blue color will experience 
no change. 

57. ‘Take some of the black liquid described 
in experiment 50, add by degrees muriaticacid 
to it, and the color will be discharged. Now 
drop in a litile solujion of potass, add the black 
color will be restored. Some nicety is requi- 
red in adding the acids and alkali; for if they — 
be given in excess the effects will not be so ap- 
parent. 

58. ‘Take the blue solution formed by the ex- 
periment No.52. add a little sulphuric acid,and 
the color will disappear ; pour in a little solu- 
tiod of caustic ammonia, and the blue color 
will be restored. Thus may the liquor be al- 
ternately changed at pleasure. 

59. Spread a piece of tin-foil, such as is used 





for coating electrical jars, upon a pi of 
thick paper, pour a small quantity o ng 
solution of nitrate of copper upon it. Fold it 


up quickly, and wrap it round carefully with 
the paper, more effectually to exclude the at- 
mospheric air. Place it then upon a tile, and 
in a short time combustion will commence, 
and the tin will inflame. 

60. Take three parts of nitre, two of potass, 
and one of sulphur, all of these should be thor- 
oughly dry ; then mix them by rubbing them 
together in a warm mortar; the resulting com- 
pound is called fulminating powder. If a lit- 
tle of this powder be placed upon a fire-shovel 
over a hot fire; it gradually blackens, and at 
last melts. At this instant it explodes with a 
violent report. This mixture is not dangerous 
like the fulmigating powcers; none of which 
should be intrusted in the hands of young pee- 
ple. 
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DFSULTORY SELECTIONS. 








From-the New-Englaad Galaxy. 
THE BOY OF GENIUS. 


A wide green extended before the academy 
at M—. On this spacious play-ground, shoals 
of boys, of all ages, sizes, and dispositions, 
were scattered. Pleased with thescene which 
accorded so well with our most agreeable re- 
miniscences, we reined in our dappled gray. 


‘and having tied him to a mossy rail, sauntered 


over the peopled lawn. Here was indeed va- 
riety. It has been justly said that among boys 


“there is no aristocracy. Yet it was not diffi- 
- cult to distinguish between the lad whose in- 
- fancy had been guarded by the careful hireling 


and him whose brawling childhood had passed 
in the public streets or on the sunny side of a 
ditch. There is a delicacy of feature, of man- 


ner and bearing,in the natural aristocrat,which 


latent good fortune cannot engraft upon a hum- 


ble stock. Yet here all such distinctions are 


forgotten,and the lad whocould bawl the loud- 
est, run the fastest, and whose arm possessed 
the most nerve, ‘‘occupied the centre of the 
glittering ring.” These wild and reckless 


- youths -hadnone of them passed that age when 


boys consider their grandmothers infallible,and 
listen to innovation as toa crime. Our eyes 
grew tired of watching the rebounding ball in 
its comet-like fligkt—the revolving hoop that 
continually mended its pace with beating—the 
plunging kite backed by its long train of cir- 
cumstances—and even the more quiet game of 
marbles. Therefore, we moved towards an- 
other partof the plain, where a reclining group 
was collected, who seemed intently occupied 
by something onthe ground. Weseon discov- 
ered that they were playing a game suited to 
their years, styled “jack-straw,” which consis- 
ted in letting drop a bundle of small sticks up- 
on the ground, and hooking them off without 
While 
we stood listlessly surveying the operations of 
the lad employed in abstracting the sticks, une 
by one, from the heap, a movement in the little 
circle brought the countenance of one of the 
iads directly under our observation. At first 
there seemed to be nothing peculiar in the ex- 
pression of his face—but we were attracted to- 
wards it by the peculiarly luxuriant growth of 
dark, glossy hair which fell around the temples. 
But when some circumstances in connexion 
with the game aroused the lad from a sort 
of @pathy in which he had been reposing, the 
cdession which instantly iit up his counte- 
nance, gave something {o interesting to his fea- 


-tures, that we at once became absorbed in the 


contemplation of the owner. Every moment 


‘betrayed something peculiar in his character 


and disposition ; and although his juvenile 
companions paid him no marked difference,yet 
we became convinced that there was within 
him which pointed to a destiny far higher than 


that to which any of his associates might hope 


to attain. 

We, however, said nothing to him or to any 
of the lads—bgt we contented ourself with 
speculating on the probable fate of the young 
multitude around us. They were now una- 
ware of thetrialsand vicissitudess which awai- 
ted them in early life—they ran not beyond the 
present, and dreamed not of the many pangs 
that those now lissful hearts of theirs were 


e 
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doomed to encounter. 
sed through our mind, we caught the eye of 
the young genius, for such we had already 
set him down—and we perceived that, young 


as he was, the coming events, long years of 


misery had cast their shadows before, and tin- 
ged his mind with those indefinite presentments 
which are said to make sad the countenance of 
the ill-fated young. 
last glimpse of a youth who had so much in- 
terested us, and then mounted our steed, and 
rode away. We knew nothing of the young 
genius—we had never seen him before but his 
was a countenance never to be forgoféten. 

Several years had passed away since our ad- 
venture; and we found ourselves attending a 
commencement of C—— college. There we 
beheld the young genius again—the very tone 
of his voice was altered; but how changed the 
features which once wore the hue of health ; 
how dim those dark orbs thatonce flashed with 
such indeseribeable lustre. It was not difficult 
to learn something of history. There were 
those present who knew him, and we soon dis- 
covered that we had not been mistaken when 
we set him down fora lad of no common des- 
tiny. He had given evidence to all his friends 
of a mind cast in the most gigantic mould ; he 
had commenced a journey on eagle’s wings, 
and his upward course left all competitors be- 
hind, when love arrested his steps; his heart 
had been given to one who knew not half its 
worth, and falsehood had withered his glowing 
heart ere twenty summers had seasoned it for 
such a world as this. His disappointment in 
love had wrought a thorough change in his 
character, and he was now descending fast 
from the proud height to which he had attain- 
ed ! . 

Two years more passed away, and we went 
to the City Hsll to hear Emmet plead in a case 
of life and death. We mechanically turned 
our eye to the prisoner’s box. It was impossi- 
ble to mistake him. The young genius stood 
before us. We had watched his course thus 
far—even until we had gone with him to the 
foot of the scaffold. Where now were his 
friends—his applauding acquaintances ?—— 
Where were those brilliant anticipations ? 





ORIGIN OF GENIUS. 


Columbus was son of a weaver, and a wea- 
ver,and a weaver himsetf. 

Rabelais son of an apothecary, 

Claude Lorraine was bred a pastry cook. 

Moliere son of atapesiry maker. 

Cervantes served as a common soldier. 

Homer was a beggar. 

Hesiod was the son of a small farmer. 

Demosthenes of acutler. 

Terrence was a slave. 

Richardson was a printer. 

Oliver Cromwell the son of a brewer. 

Howard an apprentice to a grocer. 

Benjamin Franklin a journeyman printer. 

Cardinal Woolsey son of a butcher. 

Ferguson was a shepherd. 

Neibuhr was a peasant. 

Lucien was the sonof a statuary. 

Virgil of a porter. 

Horace of a shop keeper. 

Plautus a baker. 

Shakspeare the son of a wool stapler. 

Milton of a money serivener. 


As these thoughts pas- |” 


We longed to cateh one. 











Cowley son of a hatter, * 
Mallett rose front poverty. 
Pope the son of a merchant, 
“Sir Richard Arkwright was a barber. 
Gay wasan apprentice to a sil EE 
Aikenside son of a butcher at Mrcaaie 
Collins son of a hatter, 
Samuel Butler son of afarmet. 
Robert Burns was a-ploughman in Ayrshire, 
Ben Johnson protieed for some tiene as a brick 
layer, — 
Dr. Samuel Johnson was son of a booksel- 
seller at Litchfield. © 


Dr. Thomas, bishop of Worcester, son of a 


‘linen draper. 


Danie) Defoe was a hosier, and the son of a 
butcher. 

Whitfield was the son of an inn-keeper at 
Gloucester. 

Bishop Prideaux worked in a kitehen at Ex- 
eter college, Oxford. 

Edmund Halley was son of a soap-boiler at 
Shore-ditch. 

Joseph Hall, bishop of Norwich, was son of 
a farmer at Ashby de la Zeuch. 

- William Hogarth was put an apprentice to 
an engraver of pewter pots. 

Dr. “Mountain, bishop of Durham, was the 
son of a beggar. 

Dean Tucker was the son of a small farmer 
inCardingshire, and performed his journeys 
to Oxfor don foot 

Sir Cloudsley Shovel, rear-admiral of Eng- 
land, was an apprentice to a shoemaker, and 
afterwards a cabin boy. 








From Willis’ “Loiterings of Travel.” 
LON DON---D° ISRAELI. 

‘‘We stroll on through Berkley square, by 
Chesterfield and Curzon streets, to the Park 
gate. What anaristocratic quiet reigns here! 
How plain are the exteriors of these houses; 
how unexpressive these doors, without a name 
of the luxury and high-born pride within. At 
the open window of the hall sit the butler and 
footman, reading the morning paper, while 
they wait fo dispense the “not at home” to cal- 
lers not disappointed. The rook are noisy in 
the old treesof Chesterfield-house. The pain- 
ted window-screens of the probably ill-slum- 
bering Count ——, in his bachelor’s den, are 
closely drawn, and,as we pass Seyinour Place 
a crowd of gay cabs and diplomatic chariots, 
drawn up before the dark green door at the 
farther extremity, announce to you the resi- 
dence of one whose morning and evening lev- 
ees are alike thronged by distinetion and talent, 
the beautiful Lady —~. 

This short turn brings us to the Park, which 
is rapidly filling with vehicles of every fash- 
ion and color, and with pedestrians and horse- 
men innumerable. No hackney eoach, stree;, 
cab, cart, or pauper is allowed to pass the sev- 
eral porters atthe gates; the road is macadam-+ 
ized and watered,and the grass within the ring 
is fresh and verdant. The sun here triumphs 
partially-over the skirt of Londonsmoke which 
sways backward and forward over the chim- 
neys of Park lane, and as it is ible so near 
the dingy halo of the metropolis, the gay occu- 
pants of these varied conveyances, “take the 
air.’ 

Let us stand by the railing a moment and see 
what comes by. Thisis the field of display for 


‘the coachman, who sits upon his sumptuous 
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ha loth, and takes more pride in his hor- 
ses their owner, and considers them, if 


not like his own honor and blood, very like his 


own property. Watch thedelicate handling of 


the ors affected nonchalance of hisair, 
and see perfectly, how admirably, how 
beautifully move higeblood horses, and how 


steadily and well follows thé compact carriage. 
green caléche, an 











d the liv- 
eries are drab, ith at the orien- 
i inmaes bright spiritual face of a ban ker’s 

of race, who might 
ed in “marry- 
aaa who soars up into the 


s, like the unconscious bird 
the silent arrowof the savage, 
as if her destiny could not be thus fulfilled.— 
Who follows? D/Israeli, alone in his cab ; 
thoughtful, melancholy, disappointed in his po- 
litical schemes, and undervaluing his literary 
success, andexpressing, in his scholar-like and 
beautiful profile, as he passes us, both the thirst 
at his heart and the satiety at his lips. The 
livery of his ‘tiger’ is neglected, and he drives 
like a man who has to choose between running 
and being run against, and takes that which 
leaves him the most leisure for reflection !— 
Poor D’Israeli! With a kind and generous 
heart, talents of the most brilliant order, an 
ambition which consumes his soul, and a fa- 
ther who expects every thing from his son ; 
Jost for the want of a tact common to under- 
standings fathoms deep. below his own, and 
likely ;to drive into Hyde Park forty years 
hence; if he die not of the corrosion of disap- 
pointment, no more distinguished than now 
and a thousand times more melancholy. 

An open barouche follows, drawn by a pair 
of dark bays, the coachman and footman in 
suits of plain gray, and no crest on the pen- 
nels. A lady of remarkably small person, sits, 
with the fairest foot ever seen, just peeping 
from. under a cashmere, on the forward cush- 
ion, and from under her peculiarly plain and 
small bonnet burn, in lambent and spiritual 
eyes that night and sleep ever hid from the 
world. She isa niece of Napoleon, married 
to an English nobleman; and beside her sits 
her father who refused the throne of Tuscany, 
a noble looking man, with an expression of 
calm and tranquil resignation in his face, unu- 
sually plain in his exterior, and less alive than 
mestof the gay promenaders to the bright 
scene passing about him. He will play in the 
charade at his daughter’s soiree in the evening, 
however, and forget his exile and his misfor- 
tunes; for he is a fond father and a true phi- 


lesapher 








< AN EDITOR’S LIFE. 

Who knows the everlasting change attend- 
anntupon an editor’s life? How long can he 
think upon one subject? Notlong; if the des- 

on of “quainted Burton,” written by him- 
self, be characteristicof his life and ever chan- 
ging occupations. Well, there is a great sim- 
ilarity, and we will print it, and tell our read- 
ers to peruse, then say who will take the place 
of an Editor? Whoever and does, must be 
prepared for all the ups and downs of common 
life, with a thousand foldsaddenda, But some- 
body must doit! yes, and we want you to know 
that every body cannot do it; not even vast 
numbers who boast of their greatness, and im- 
agine themselves able tomove the world. But 





——— 


let Burton speak ; he describes an editor to the 
life. Who is he? what does he do? 

“A mere spectator of other men’s fortanes 
and adventures, and how they act their parts, 
which methinks are diversely presented unto 
me, as from a common theatre or scene. I 
hear the news every day, and those ordinary 
rumors of wars, plagues, fires, inundations, 
thefis, murders, meteors, comets, spectorums, 
prodigies, apparitions, of towns taken, cities 
besieged, daily musters and preparations, and 
such like, which these tempestuous times afford, 
battles fought, so many men slain, monarchies, 
shipwrecks, piracies and sea fights, peace,strat- 
agems, leagues, and fresh alarms. <A vast con- 
fusion of vows,wishes, actions,edicts, petitions, 
lawsuits, pleas,laws,proclamations, complaints, 
grievances are daily brought to ourears. New 
books every day, pamphlets, curantoes, whole 
catalogues of volumes of all sorts, new para- 
doxes, opinions, schisms, heresies, controver- 
sies in philosophy, religion, &c. Now come 
tidings of weddings, inaskings, mummeries, 
entertainments, jubilees, embassies, tilts and 
tournaments, trophies, triumphs, revels sports, 
plays. Then again as in a new shifted scene, 
treasons, cheating tricks, robberies, enormous 
villanies in all kinds, funerals, burials, death 
of princes, new discoveries, expeditions; now 
comical then tragical matters. To-day we 
hear of new-lords and new offices created, to- 
morrow of great men deposed, and then again 
of fresh honors conferred ; one is let loose, an- 
other imprisoned : one purchaseth, another 
breaketh ; he thrives, his neighbor turns bank- 
rupt, &c. Thus I daily hear, and such like 
both public and private news, amidst the gal- 
lantry and misery of the world.” 








Effects of Mental Exertions in Early 
Childhoed. 

Mental excitement, as has been shown, in- 
creases the flow of blood to the head, and aug- 
ments the size and power of the brain, just as 
exercise of the limbs enlarges and strengthens 
the muscles of the limbs exercised. The won- 
derful powers of the mind which an infant or 
child sometimes manifests, and by which he 
surpasses ordinary children, do not arise from 
better capacity in the mind itself or child, but, 
in fact, from a greater enlargement than usual 
of some portion or the whole of the brain, by 
which the mind is sooner enabled to manifest 
its powers. This enlargement takes place, 
whether the mental precocity arises from too 
early and frequent exercise of the mind, or 
from disease, and it must arise in one of these 
two ways. Butin my opinion, mental precoci- 
ity is generally a symptom of disease ; and 
hence those who exhibit it, very frequently die 
young. This fact ought to be especially re- 
membered by parents, some of whom regard 
precocity, unless accompanied by visible dis- 
ease aS a most gratifying indication ; and, on 
account of it, task the memory and intellect of 
the child. Sometimes, however, it is accom- 
panied by visible deformity of the head, and 
then the fears of parents are generally awa- 
kened. Take for instance the disease known 
by the name of rickets. Every person under- 
stands that this is a disease of childhood, and, 
according to the best medical authorities, it ari- 
ses from the irritation or inflamation of some 
organ, and frequently of the brain. Its most 





characteristic symptoms when it affects the 
brain, are an enlargement of the head andpre- 
mature developement of the intellectual facul- 
ties. On examining the the heads of those 
who have died of this disease,the brain is found 
very voluminous but ordinarily healthy.— 
Meckel observes, that its mass is increased in 
rickets ; an effect generally produced, without 
disorganization of the brain, by increased ac- 
tion in its blood vessels, and the consequent 
transmission to it of more blood than usual.— 
Being thus augmented in size, increased men- 
tal power is the consequence of this augmenta- 


tion. 
(Brigham on Health. 








Swiss Revolutionary Club. 


The Swiss Repnblican gives the following 
additional details of the society called “Young 
Germany,” which it asserts exists in Switzer- 
and, and which we have before mentioned :— 
“This political association is composed of more 
than forty clubs, depending on the same chief. 
In each canton subordinate clubs‘have been for- 
med, and the number of members of these so- 
cieties issaid to be four hundred. The dilec- 
tors of those associations are all political refu- 
gees, or at least assume that title ; the other 
members are workmen enrolled by all kind of 
means. Attempts are now more particularly 
made with the masons of the Tyrol, who have 
not before been tried. It is-said thatin the de- 
bates of these societies the question of pillage 
excites no repugnance nor opposition ; to car- 
ry such plans into opposition, it is said that ar- 
med expeditions would be directed against sev- 
eral points. The committee alone decides on 
the movements to be made, without reference 
to the persons who are to conduct them ; only 
a heavy responsibility rests on those which are 
not gtiended withsuecess. They are punished 
with death if the expedition fails. Every mem- 
ber receives a distinet nickname ; each club, 
has its own emissaries and its own jurisdiction ; 
treachery is punished with death and the mem- 
bers undertake themselves to kill the traitor, 








A Curious Picce of Antiquitys 

In the church-yard of Hamel Hempstead 
(where the first church was built as long ago a8 
the seventh century,) the sextun who was late- 
ly engaged in digging a vault for a young la- 
dy, when he had excavated the earth about 4 
feet below the surface of the ground, struck 
his spade against something solid, which, n 
inspection he foundto be a large wrought dee, 
which proved to be the lid of a coffin, and un- 
der it the coffin entire, which was afterwards 
taken up in perfect condition ; but the bones 
contained therein, on being exposed to the air, 
crumblen to dust. Onthelid of the coffin is an 


| inscription, partly effaced by time, yet still suf- 


ficieutly legible to prove it contained the ashes 
of the celebrated Offa, King of the Mercians, 
who rebuilt the abbey of St. Albans, and died 
inthe eighth century. The coffin is very cu- 
riously carved, and altogether unique of the 


| kind. 


— 
Truism.—Our forefathers preached golden 
sermons from wooden pulpits. Now-a-days it 
is reversed. People go to church to see the 
word, and hear wooden sermons from golden 


pulpits. 
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To our Patrons.—With the next number closes 
the present volume and with it the existence of the Cas- 
ket so far as its present publishers are concerned. We 
have thus far performed as nearly as possible all that we 
promised in relation to it. We commenced the Casket 
@s an experiment, and announced our determination to 
continue it one year let its support be what it might.— 
This we have done and the fuvors extended to it by a 
generous public, have assisted in carrying it through 
without loss and but little gain—not sufficient to induce 
us to continue it longer, although we are urged by ma- 
ny todo so. Change in our business relations likewise 
render it judicious for us to lighten our duties that we 
may perform a certain portion to better advantage, al- 
though we are ever ready to shoulder any burthen for our 
own einolument and the public good. With our two 
publications we have labored zealously for the promo- 
tion of both of these objects ; how far we have succeed- 
ed the future mustdeterinine. We have endeavored to 
make our little sheet an acceptable offering, ever keeping 
in view the promotion of good morals and sound instruc. 
tion, and we feel a regret in relinquishing such a pleas- 
ing labor. 

We have disposed of our interest in the Casket to 
isaac HarrinGTon, Jun., Editor and Proprietor of 
the “Youth’s Guide to Piety and Virtue,’ with which it 
will be hereatier identified under the name of the 
“Youth's Guide to Piety and Virtue, and Literary Cas- 
ket.” That paper will be forwarded to the siBecribers 
of the Casket, leaving it for them to decide whether they 
will continue their patronage or not; which significs- 
tion can be made by returning such numbers as may be 
sent, if they choose to discontinue. The sole object of 
that publication is to disseminate among youth the prin- 
ciples of virtue and religion,and to point out tothem the 
high-road to honor and respectability. Divested of all 
those sectional habiliments with which religious publica- 
tions are too often clothed, the “Guide” presents to the 
youthful reader but one course, one object, one goal— 
the course is virtue, the object happiness, the goal HE AV. 
EN. The publisher posscssesa mind above the narrow 
prejadices which grow out of polemical theology, and 
a heart warmed with universal benevolence ; and upon 
the principle of ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself? the 
*'Guide” is conducted. Its pretensions are few but its 
merits inany, and we cordially recommend it to the con- 
fidence and support of our patrons. 

(> Having printed a larger edition of the Casket 
than we have disposed of, we have several copies left on 
hand which we willsell at sixr/y-three Anis per Volume, 
or 10 vuluwes for $5.00. 





MeEcnanics’ LirERARY AssOCIATION.—-The 
monthly meetings of this Institution which were suspen- 
dediduring the summer months are about to be resumed. 
A meeting will be held at the Court House on Thors- 
day evening next, when the Rey. F. W. Hatcn, will 
deliver a Lecture. We have not learned the subject of 
his intended discourse,but,counting upon the well known 
abilities of the speaker, we hazzurd nothing in saying 
that our citizens who may attend (and we trust the at- 
tendance will be general) will be served with a rich in- 
tellectual treat. 

This Association has now been in existence a trifle o- 
ver one year, numbers about one hundred and thirty 
members, possesses a library of sound and useful read- 
i: 7, numbering about three hundred volumes, and last 

+ ring obtained from the legislature a charter of incor- 
‘oration. With tise advantages and prospects, we can- 
aot believe that it will be left by our citizens to slumber 
and be forgotten. Fostered by public care and atten- 
tion, it will become amonument of our enterprise in the 
cause of knowledge, and may pointed at with pride by 
every citizens who feels an interest in the growing 
Prosp erity of our village. Seminaries of learning are 


a 
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springing up around us to which attention from abroad 
is attracted, and shall we permit these attractions to ea- 
lice strangers hither to express their astonishment that 
no flourishing literary institution existst among us 7— 
We hope not. 

Much depends upon the officers of the Association, 
and particularly the standing committees in making it 
worthy of public notice; but much depends upon 
the fostering attention of that public. The object of the 
Association is to give knowledge to the younger mem- 
bers of community, and thus far that object, with our 
limited means, has been attained to a considerable extent. 
We should think that three fiiths of the drawers cf 
books from the library are minors, many of whom are 
apprentices whose situation renders them incompetent to 
approach such a fountain of knowledge in any other 
way. This fact aloneshould weigh much with the be 
nevolent, and afford a sufficient inducement for out citi- 
zens to feel an interest and signify that feeling by an 
attevdance at the regular meetings. We trust the Court 
House will be filled to overflowing on Thursday Even- 
ing, for two considerations prompt it, the good of the 
Association and the well-known talents of the Lecturer. 





Common Scuoots.—Our attention was called to 
this subject by hearing a lecture on Wednesday evening 
23d ult. by J. Orville Taylor, the talented editor of the 
Common School Assistant. His remarks were directed 
principally to the pointing out of errors in the presert 
common school system, and showing the condition of 
such schools throughout the Union. 

He justly remarked that common schools are the 
springs from whence the stream of knowledge flows 
through seminaries and schvols of a higher order, and 
hence the vast importance attached to them, and the 
necessity of their good government. That they are illy 
governed no one will deny, whose observations have 
embraced thei to any extent. One great cause is the 
want of teachers of suitable qualifications, which want 
cannot be supplied so long as the emolumentis at such 
alow ebb. There are so many channels through which 
men may direct their talents for the acquisition of 
wealth, that few can be obtained of an aeknowledged 
high order of talent who are willing to content them- 
selves with the salary allowed to the teacher of a district 
schol, and hence a superior teacher is a rara avis in 
such stations. Much, too, depends upon the inspectors 
of schools whose duty it is to judge of a teacher’s qual- 
ifications. Like other men they are desirous of p'easing, 
nor can they generally do it better than by accommoda. 
ting men’s purses, and hence it is too often thecase that 
the teachers’ talents are measured by the standard of 
cheapness. This isa flagrant abuse of their important 
trust, and should be in all cases inuch deprecated. 

Another important thing is the co operation of the 
richer with the poorer classes in sustaining common 
schools, Let all the children of the district drink at 
one common fountain of knowledge at the commence 
ment, and much tore respectability will be attached to 
commen schools than at present. Would parents oftener 
encourage tlese schools by their presence, assist the 
teacher with tleir advice, and impress upon the scholar 
the importance of study, a radical good would be seen 
to grow therefrom. Parents are too apt to exercise a 
parsimony in giving their children education, which is 
highly reprehensible. What greater legacy can a pa- 
rent leave a child than a good education? With it he 
has that which can command wealth, honor, and a per- 
manent treasure, which cannot be disturbed by any vi- 
cissitude of fortune. Has be riches,without a cultivated 
intellect, the fire and the whirlwind may scatter thein 
to the four winds, and he is left upon a barren rock, be- 
girtby astormy ocean. He is devoid of that by which 
he may escape, and he is dependent upon other vessels 
to carry him from the rock of poverty. In neglecting 





to educate a child when the means are witlrin reach, is 
in the pareut, asin of omission of no ordinary kind ; 
and were it consistent with the spirit of our institutions, 
the salutary school system of Prussia, where parents 
nre obliged by law to educate their children, would ope: | 
rate beneficially on society here. We should rejoice to 
see this subject brought clearly before the public by a 





E 





course of lectures, either oral or written, from the tongue 
or pen of some person better qualified than ourselves. 
Itis a subject of vast importance, and calls loudly for a 
champion to defend it from the inroads yorance 
and the blighting effects of prejudice. | Telegraph. 


Paropy.—We find the following amusing parody 
in the Boston Pearl, “dedicated by permission to F***y 
K. B****r,” in whose celebrated Journal much was said 
,vouther annoyance by the intrusion of those disturbers 
of sluinber described in the subjoined lines. 

‘OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHTY 
——to perchance to dream, 
Ay, there's the scratch ! 
Ofi in the stilly night, , 
Ere slumbers chain has bound me, 
I've felt the bloody bite » 
Of swarming bugs around me. 
The oaths and growls and bootless scowls, 
The scratches unavailing, a 
The lawp that shone, now dim’d and gone, 
As io the dark Pm wailing— 
Thus in the stilly night, &e 


When I remember all 
The bugs once linked together 
I’ve seen around me fall, 
When touched with poison feather, 
I feel like one who lies alone, 
Jn darkened torment kicking, 
Yet with a light and feather might 
His foes slay on the ticking— 
Thus in thestilly night, &e, 









An association has beer formed in New-York called 
the “Young Men’s Lyceum.” Sucha namealwaysear- 
ries with it a pleasing sensation. 








IMPORTANT.—If any of our readers are unfortn- 
nately afflicted with stammering, we now, to their uset- 
terable delight, lay before them a cure for that unepeak- 
ably unfortunate malady. Our medicine is no nostrum 
—we give it freely tothe world as it has descended to 
us from sone predecessor of the quill. We will guar. 
antee toany stammerer who shall repeat the following 
sentence correctly three times in quick succession, aper- 
fect cure. 

“Theopolis Thistle the thistle sifter, sifted a seive full 
of unsified thistles, and if Theopolis Thistle the thistle 
sifter sified a sieve full of unsifted thistles, wheres the 
scive full of unsifted thistles, that Theopolia Thistle the 


thistle sifter sifted 7’ 





The river is closed is far down as Hudson, at which 
place we are told the steamboats stop. 
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THE MORE CONVENIENT SEASON. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Alone he wept. That very night 
The ambassador of God with earnest zeal 
Of eloquence had warned him to repent ; 
And like the Roman at Drusilla’s side, 
Hearing the trath he trembled. Conscience wrought, 
Yetsin allured. The struggle shook him sore, 
The dim lamp waned ; the hour of midnight tolled: 
Prayer songht for entrance but the heart had closed 
Ita diamond valve. He threw him on his couch, 
And badethe spirit of his God depart. 
Bat there was war within him, and he sighed, 
“Depart not utterly thon Blessed! 
Return when youth is passed, and make my soul forever 

thine.” 


‘With kindling brow he trod 
The haunts of pleasure, while the viol’s voice, 
And beauty’s stnile his joyous pulses woke. 
To love he knelt, and on his brow be hung 
Her freshest myrtle wreath, For gold he sought, 
And winged wealth indulged hian, till the world 
Pronounced him happy. Manhood’s vig’rous prime 
Swelled to its climax, and his busy days 
And restlees nights swept like a tide away. 
Care struck deep root around him, and each shoot 
Still striking earthward like the Indian tree, 
Shat out with woven shades the eye of heaven. 
‘When lo! a messenger from the Crucified— 
“Look unto meand live.” Pausing, he spake 
OF weariness and haste, and want of time, 
And duty to his children, and besought 
A longer space to do the work of heaven. 
God spake again when age had shed its snow 
On his wan temples, and the palsied band 
Shrank from gold gathering. But the rigid chain 
OF habit bound him, and he still implored, 
“‘A wore convenient season.”’ 


“See iny step 
Isfirtn and free ; my unquenched eye delights 
To view this pleasant world ; and life with me, 
May last for many years. In the calm hour 
Of lingering sickness, I can better fit 
For yast eternity.” 


Disease approached, 
And reason fled. The maniac strove with death, 
And grappled like a fiend, with shrieks and cries, 
Till darkness smote the eye-balls, and thick ice 
Closed in around his heart-etrings. The poor clay 
Lay vanquished and distorted. But the soul— 
The sou! whose promised season never came, 
To hearken to his maker’s call, bad gone, 
To weigh his sufferance with his own abuse, 
And bide the audit. 
—— 
From the New Monthly Magazine for November. 
THE FALLEN LEAVES. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


We stand among the fallen leaves, 
Young children at our play— 

And laugh to see the yellow things 
Go rustling on their way ; 

Right merrily we huntthem down, 
The autumn winds and we ; 

Nor pause to gaze where snow-drifis lie, 
Or sunbeams gild the tree. 

With dancirg feet we leap along 
Where wither’d boughs are strown : 

Nor past nor future checks our song— 
The present i3 our own. 


We stand among the fallen leaves 
In youth’s enchanted spring — 

When hope (who wearies at the last) 
First ep: eads her eagle wing. 

We tread with steps of conscious strength 
Beneath the leafless trees, 

Aud the color kindles io our cheek 
As blows the wiuicr breeze ; 





While gazing towards the cold grey sky, 
Clouded with snow and rain, 

We wish the old year all past by, 
And the young spring come again. 


We stand among the fallen leaves 
In nanhood’s haughty prime— 

When first our pausing hearts begin 
To love the ‘olden time ;’ 

And, as we gaZe, we sigh to think 
How many a year hath pass’d 

Since ’neath those cold and faded trees 
Our footsteps wandered last ; 

And old companions—now percliance 
Estranged, forgot, or dead— 

Come round us, as those autumn leayes 
Are crushed beneath our tread. 


We stand among the fallen leaves 
In our own autumn day— 

And toivring on with feeble steps, 
Pursue our cheerless way. 

We look not back—-too long ago 
Hath all we loved been lost : 

Nor forward for we may not live 
Tosee our new hope cross’d. 

But on we go—the sun’s faint beam 
A feeble warmth imparts— 

Childhood without its joy returns— 
The present fills our hearts ! 





ON THE DEATH OF MALIBRAN. 
BY JANE ANNE PORTER. 


Mourn! for the seul of melody hath fled. 

Mourn! for the gifted Malibran is dead. 

Ye Muses all! Apollo’s vocal train! 

Flow fist your tears, though tears, alas! are vain. 
Melpoinene, dark eyed and pensive fair! 

Be thine the task to tell of our despair. 

To elegiac numbers frame the solemn lay 

Of dire lament for her whose life bath pass’d away ! 


How like the lark that sudd’n upsprings on high, 
To greet with hymn-like song his native sky, 
Soaring along on pinion strong and free, 

Till downward struck by fowler’s gun was she 
Whom we deplore! The fowler, ruthless Death, 
Who robbed the lovely Malibran of breath, 

And stili’d the voice that pour’d its muse to the morn, 
And left a lisVning crowd heart-stricken and forlorn! 


Alas, for Genius! often thus its doom, 

A life of weary toil! an early tomb! 

Ah! who would win a world’s applause, to be 

The victim of that world’s idolatry ? 

More blessed the humble plant that hides its head 

Beneath the forest’s sliades from tempests dread, 

Than e’er can be the proud aspiring statelike oak 

That rears its haughty front to brave the lightning’s 
stroke ! 


Lament, ye Pleiades, for your lost was found ; 
Rut she is gone again, and the sweet sound 
Of her entrancing voice is hushed and mute 
The thrilling chords of ber now shatter’d lute. 
Weep dewy tears down on the drooping flow’rs, 
That miss her presence in their fragrant bow’rs! 
Veil your bright eyes, and wildly tear your glitt’ring hair, 
Your sisier-star one more hath vanish’d from your 
sphere! 
emer creer 
MY COUNTRY. 


I love my county’s pineclad hills, 
Her thousand bright and gushing rills, 
Her sunshine and her storms; 
Her rough and rugged rocks that rear 
Their hoary heads high in the air, 
In wild fantastic forms. 


I love her rivers deep and wide, 

Those mighty streame that seaward glide 
To seek the ocean’s breast ; 

Her smiiing fields her pleasant vales, 

Her shady dells her flow’ry dales, 








The haunts of peaceful rest. 


I love her forests dark and lone, 

For there the wild birds merry tone 

{ Is heard from morn till night ; 
And there are lovelier flowers I ween, 
Than e’er in castern jands were seen, 
In varied colors bright. 





Her forests and her valleys fair, 
Her flowers that scent the morning air, 
Have all their charms for me ; 
But more | love my country’s name, 
Those words that echo deathless fame— 
“The Land of Liberty.” 
OE TS PE 


SONNNET ADDRESSED TO WINTER. 
| BY EDMUND PEEL. 


| Thou of the snowy vest and hoary hair, 

| With icicles down-hanging, Winter, hail! 
Not mine at thy authority to rail; 
To call thee stern, bleak, comfortless, and bare, 

As though thou wert twin-brother of Despair ; 
Rather shall praises in my song prevuil ; 
Praises of him who gives us to inhale 
The freshness of the uninfected air. 

Se long as I behold the clear blue sky, 
The carol of the robin red-breast bear, 
Along the frozen waters seem to fly, 

Or sofily cushion’d while the fire burns clear, 
Bask in the light of a beloved eye ; 
So long shal! Winter tomy soul be dear, 

ERE ITEP SLI BLE LO) 


AUTUMN. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


With what a glory comes and goes the year? 
The bul of spring—those beautiful harbingers 
Of sunny skies and cloudless tines—enjoy 
Life’s newness and earth’s garniture spread out ; 
And when the silver habit of the clouda 

Comes down upon the autumn sun and with 

A sober gladness, the old year takes up 

His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 

A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 


There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Pouring new beauty on the autumn woods, 
And dipping in warm light the pillared clonds. 
Morn, on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up ber purple wirg ; and in the vales 
The gentle wind—a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep crimsoned, 
And silver beach, and maple yellow leaved, — 
Where autumn, like a fuint old man, sits down 
By the way side a-weary. Throvgh the trees 
The golden robin moves; the purple fineb, 
That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 
A winter bird,—comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch bazel; whilst aloud, 
From cottage roofs, the warbling blue-bird sings ; 
And merrily, with eft-repeated stroke, 
Sounds from the threshing floor the busy flail. 


O, what a glory doth this world put on 
For him that with a fervent heart goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky,and looks 
On duties well perforined, and days wellspent : 
For him the wind, aye, and the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice, and give him elugent teachings, 
He shallso hear the solemn hymn, that Deuth 
Has lified up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting place without a tear. 
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